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STEEL —As this is written, Thurs- 
STRIKE? day afternoon, June 30, the 
CIO United Steel Workers ee 


are poised for a strike at midnight to- 
night. Blast furnaces are being banked, 
coke ovens cooled, rolling mill operations 
curtailed. While there are good reasons 
to expect an early settlement, possibly 
even a last minute settlement in the 
next few hours before the strike dead- 
line, the prospect is still not a cheery 
one for the canned foods packer. From 
all reports the stock position of the can 
companies is in much better shape than 
it was about this time in 1952 when the 
last steel strike was called—American 
Can for instance, according to President 
William C, Stolk started stock piling tin 
plate in January and has a 90 day supply 
on hand. Presumably the other can com- 
panies have taken similar action in vary- 
ing degree. Even so, should there be a 
strike at this critical period, it seems 
rather certain there will be at least in- 
conveniences and delays. Perhaps even 
more importantly strike or no strike, can 
prices are bound to take a hike. With 
canners pressed on all sides to hold the 
line on costs, to maintain a reasonable 
price to the consumer so that the upward 
spiral of consumption may be continued, 
that prospect isn’t particularly en- 
couraging. 

On the other hand the general round 
of wage increases in process at this time, 
when the industry is making the pack 
they will have to sell for the next 12 
months, should increase their determina- 
tion to pack the highest quality possible. 
Fur it has been proven time and time 


acain that prosperity for “everyman” a demand for their own label, would seem to indicate that our position is still a 
Means a very strong demand for “noth- basically sound. These same canners will tell you in the same breath there is *. 
in» but the best.” no such thing as loyalty among these “large distributors” spoken of above. 

‘-reen beans are an excellent example The only real loyalty they say is price and that is most natural for no matter ? 
of ‘hat. The Northwest with its quality whether it is John Jones, Bill Smith or Whozits canned foods, if they all ts 
Bie Lake variety, has literally set the appear under the same label, they all must be priced accordingly. So that if y 


be » industry on fire. Practically every 
be. packer is trying new varieties, 
lov er euts and whatnot to meet the 
co: petition. Last year overall quality 
wo far better than ever before. This 
ye: it will be even better than that. Re- 
sul nearly 5,000,000 cases more beans 
we shipped out of canners warehouses 
thi year compared with last year, for 
the 11 month ‘period to date. That 
26, 0,000 case shipment (see Review 
P.  ) is 45 percent greater than the 
ave ‘ge 12 month shipment of 18 mil- 
lion ases for the past 7 years. Imagine, 
the Northwest alone in those 11 months 
Ship, ed 7.8 million cases. You bet, qual- 


mont sells itself but when it’s sold, 
buy! 


MERGERS -—Speaking of the trend to mergers and the current popu- 
AND BRANDS iar industry topic “What Is Going To Happen To The 
Smaller Canner?”, the “Country Gardener” breezy house 
organ of Country Gardens, Inc. of Wisconsin, had this to say, “When the large 
distributors give up their own brands, the little canner will be done.” 

As one steeped in the tradition that the only sure way of maintaining 
profitable year to year operations in the canning industry is to create a con- 
sumer demand for the company’s own label, that bald faced statement coming 
from one of our favorite merchandisers was, to put it mildly, a bit on the 
shocking side. The statement continued to point out that all marketing studies 
show conclusively that private labels are not being given up by the largest 
distributors, quite the contrary. 

Years ago industry leaders campaigned vigorously against this practice, 
telling their brother canners that they were selling their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Fiery speaches were delivered concerning the usurpation of the 
word “private” in reference to buyers labels, and canners were warned that 
in adopting the practice they became no more than hired hands of the buyers 
and completely at their mercy pricewise. History proves they were right. 

To be sure conditions have changed immensely since those days. At the 
present time the “large distributors”, spoken of by our friend from Wisconsin, 
mostly chains and large supers, sell something more than 50 percent of the 
canned foods sold to the consumer. The inventory problem, self service and 
strongly intrenched nationally advertised brands make it extremely difficult 
to introduce a new label. Because canners took the easy way out and sold their 
products to any buyer who happened to be in the market, with little or no con- 
sideration for repeat sales, the great majority of canners now sell their.prod- 
ucts for buyers’ labels; and although the writer would seem to be climbing 
a blank wall in opposing what is now general practice, the very fact that most 
of these canners will tell you that they would like to be in the position of 
certain other small and medium sized canners who over the years have built up 


the buyer can buy Johnny Jones’ products at $1 he can’t afford to pay $1.10 
for Bill Smith’s. 

Yes, as “The Country Gardener” says, torrid speeches and editorials could 
be written about the subject, but this column is not willing yet to go along 
with a theory that the shoe is now on the other foot, that the little canner is 
dependent entirely on the large distributor and his own brand. Basic situation 
despite many many revolutionary changes in distribution, we believe, remains 
the same and this was pointed out in Chicago last January when speaker after 
speaker said that the little canner on his toes and selling, and selling hard, 
can lick the pants off the big boys at every turn. From where we sit, it’s still 
worth it and it’s lots more fun and rewarding than being a lackie for a large 
distributor selling at his price with no reference to your cost. No, the glitter 
of the big chains and big supers with their big orders is not all that it’s 
cracked up to be, especially when there are enlightened, independent whole- 
salers in every small town in the country, doing approximately 50 percent of 
the business, willing and anxious to cooperate in the sales and promotion of 
your label. A hundred buyers are still better than one—and incidentally, far 
more loyal on the average. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


FILM EMPHASIZES CANNING 
CONTRIBUTION TO 
RESTAURANTS 


“Billion Dollar Dish,” a fifteen minute 
industrial film demonstrating the crucial 
role played by controls in modern restau- 
rant operation, has just been completed 
by Elan-Porter Productions, Inc., New 
York City. 

Produced on behalf of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute and the National 
Restaurant Association, the film, shot in 
color on location in a number of repre- 
sentative New York eating places, dram- 
atizes appetizingly the functioning of 
controls in the procurement, prepara- 
tion, presentation and serving of millions 
of meals. Adroit emphasis is placed on 
the contribution of the canning process 
toward the control of quantity, quality 
and appearance of foods. 

According to Ralph Porter, production 
head of Elan-Porter, the film will be 
made available to TV stations and to 
members of the canning industry for 
showing to institutions, hotels and restau- 
rants where large-scale handling of 
food takes place. 


GREEN BEAN RECIPE AWARDS 

The CMI-activated government-indus- 
try sponsored promotion to push sales 
of canned green beans reached its climax 
in May with the announcement of win- 
ners in the national contest for the best 
recipes using canned green beans. 

Launched by a full-page spread in 
color in the April issue of the American 
Home magazine, the promotion received 
widespread publicity throughout the 
country as cooking editors of press, 
radio, and television backed the program. 

Invitations to enter their readers and 
viewers in the recipe contest were sent 
to 300 women’s feature editors of news- 
papers and to 500 television and radio 
women’s program directors. A prize of 
$25 and three honorable mentions of $10 
each were offered. The great majority of 
editors not only accepted, but conducted 
their own contests and offered their own 
local prizes in addition to those listed by 
the national contest. 

The first prize was awarded to a 
viewer of Station WCIA at Champaign, 
Illinois. The three honorable mentions 
went to a member of the radio audience 
at Station WCAO, Baltimore, and to 
newspaper readers of the Daily Messen- 
ger at Homestead, Pennsylvania, and the 
St. Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. A home economist named to 
judge the entries found it difficult to se- 
lect the four winners from the hundreds 
of high-calibre recipes submitted. The 
winning recipes were released to par- 
ticipating newspapers and stations for 
their use in publication and for discus- 
sion on the air. 


SEE-THROUGH MULTIPLE PACK— 
The Show-Pak, a unique new package, 
has been developed to hold six cans in 
one transparent wrap made of poly- 
ethylene printed by the Shellmar-Betner 
Flexible Packaging Division of Conti- 
nental Can Company. Said to be creat- 
ing considerable interest among can 
users, especially in the brewing industry, 
this new wrap promotes multiple can 
sales and permits customer viewing of 
the selling labels on the cans. 

The Berada Corporation of Pasadena, 
California, developer of the Show-Pak is 
also supplying the automatic packaging 
machinery which will wrap 600 12-ounce 
cans per minute. 


Red Hot Smoked Sausages produced 
by Savory Sausage Specialties, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Giant Vienna Snacks, 
Weisberg & Company of Cleveland, are 
now being packed under new decorated 
screw caps manufactured by Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Ine. Each jar holds 
two pounds, a count of 30 sausages. 
Labels and caps are in red and white. 


DOLE EXPLORING EXPANSION 
POSSIBILITIES 


The Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany is exploring possible means of ex- 
panding and diversifying its Mainland 
product lines and facilities, President 
Henry A. White confirmed today. 

“T have been discussing possible bases 
for acquisition with several West Coast 
fruit and vegetable canners and distrib- 
utors,” Mr. White said. 

No definite propositions have de- 
veloped thus far, but discussions are con- 


tinuing. He said he could not disclose 
names at this time. 

Mr. White said he had found that a 
number of firms share Dole’s convietion 
that the economics of food processing 
and marketing today make it imperative 
that product lines be consolidated to 
make it possible to compete effectively 
with the well-established national brands. 

Dole is particularly interested in high 
quality food products to supplement its 
present extensive Hawaiian Pineapple 
operations and the pack of its California 
Production Division in San Jose. The 
CPD, formerly the Barron-Gray Packing 
Co., now packs fruit cocktail and lesser 
amounts of fruit salad, fruit nectars and 
apricots. Only vegetables packed are 
small amounts of vegetable cocktail, 
artichokes and carrot juice. Dole ac- 
quired the San Jose firm in 1948, 

Mr. White pointed out that Dole seeks 
the advantages of product and geo- 
graphic diversity and the opportunities 
for broadening the scope of its present 
Mainland operations. 

Mr. White said he believes modern 
food marketing patterns favor the large 
firms with a wide variety of products 
sold under well-established nationally ad- 
vertised brands. He added that it is also 
important to supply the needs of estab- 
lished private label buyers. He _ sees 
merging of relatively smaller firms as a 
practical means of providing effective 
competition, thus assuring the consumer 
high quality standards and reasonable 
prices. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL 
WHOLESALER AND 


THE CANNER 
The National Institutional Wholesale 
Grocers Association, with offices at 


Washington, D. C., this week issued an 
appeal to canners to use the institutional 
wholesaler to better develop the import- 
ant institutional market. “The Institu- 
tional Jobber,” the letter stated, “under- 
takes to supply the institutional user 
with adequate supplies of his choice and 
needs, and is equipped to train him how 
to use these items to best advantage. 
The Institutional Jobber is a specialist 
in mass feeding. If a canner sells di- 
rectly to an institutional user, he per- 
forms only one of the several important 
functions of distribution which the insti- 
tutional user needs.” 

The announcement pointed out that 
institutional wholesale grocers are devot- 
ing their resources, time and effort in 
selling canned foods. In return, it s:id, 
“they are seeking your help and coope''a- 
tion to make possible a profitable op:ra- 
tion for all concerned.” 

The annuoncement stated that the uc- 
cess of the packers of Blue Lake Bens, 
Yellow Cling Peaches and Bartlett Pewrs, 
in promising their products, should 
arouse other canners to get behind ¢ ieir 
products in a similar way. It stated ‘hat 
“The institutional field is fertile territory 
to create increased demands for the use 
of your products.” 
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AGRICULTURE 


growers. Man labor, power, and use of 
the duster made up about 40 percent of 
the total costs compared to less than 25 
percent for the large growers. The same 
advantage of larger size demonstrated 
in the cost of spraying, is evidenced here 
in the efficiency with which labor, power, 
and equipment was utilized. 


TABLE 3. AVERAGE COST OF ONE 
DUST PER ACRE 

(8 Large Tomato Enterprises, Western 
New York, 1954) 

Amount Cost 

peracre  peracre 

40 pounds $4.19 


Costs of Spraying & Dusting 
Vegetables for Processing 
in Western New York 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station Scientists provide 


i i i Dust terials 
details of spraying and dusting cost study for tomatoes, beans and anagh pe senna 


: Use of duster AT 
corn based on 1954 operations of large and small growers. Man labor 0.4 hours AB 
Power 0.2 hours .24 
By 
D. M. STEVENS and B. F. STANTON Total cost of one dust $5.35 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
New York State College of Agriculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


COMPARISON OF SPRAYING AND 
DUSTING CROPS 


TOMATOES 

Tomatoes are one of the most import- 
ant vegetables grown for processing in 
New York state; about five percent of 
the U.S. pack is produced here. Most of 
the tonnage comes from the counties 
bordering Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
Approximately one-third of the New 
York tonnage is grown by men having 
less than 10 acres of tomatoes. The to- 
mato enterprise is often a side line on 
many of these small, part-time farms 
and may not receive expert care and at- 
tention. Of the 94 records taken in the 
1954 study, 40 were obtained from these 
small operators growing an average of 
about five acres of tomatoes per farm. 
Their acreage will be referred to as the 
small enterprises. Production by the 54 
men with ten or more acres of tomatoes, 
who represent the major share of the 
state’s production, will be referred to as 
the large enterprises. 


METHOD OF APPLYING 

CONTROL MATERIALS 
Control work on tomatoes is largely 
for diseases, (mainly anthracnose and 
bight) and spraying is the more com- 


mon method of applying the necessary Amount Cost more for the small growers than the cor- = 
m: terials. Approximately 60 percent of : ra rae responding duster charges. The com- 
th tomato growers relied on spraying Spray materials $2.80 bined influence of these variations in cost 2 
al. ne to control diseases-and insects, 18 Use of sprayer 1.10 resulted in the average spraying cost per : 
pe vent on dusting alone, and 5 percent Man labor 0.7 hours 16 application being only slightly less ex- 12 
on both methods. The remaining 17 per- | Power 0.5 hours 44 pensive than for dusting. 
ce: did not spray or dust. Of the 78 _ 
gr vers who did spray or dust, about 75 Total cost of one spray $5.10 VARIATION IN COSTS 7 
pe ent did the work themselves while 25 Th : a 
e range in costs between farms for 
THE COST OF DUSTING one application of dust or spray per acre te 
T..3LE 1. METHOD OF APPLYING The average cost of each application is shown in table 4. Much of the varia- fy 
MATERIAL of dust on the large tomato enterprises tion resulted from differences in the e: 
‘4 Tomato Enterprises, Western was $5.35 per acre. The big item in this kings and amounts of materials used. ‘a 
New York, 1954) total was materials making up about 75 The combination of ziram and bordeaux af 
Me: \od of percent of the cost. Ziram, metallic cop- for the control of diseases was less ex- : 
app cation 54large 40small Total 94 per, and DDT were most commonly used. pensive than using either manzate or 
Spr. y 37 19 56 The use of the duster, man labor, and captan with bordeaux. Also spraying 
Du: 7 10 17 power made up the remaining 25 percent with ziram and bordeaux was cheaper 
Spry and dust 2 3 5 of the total cost. The average cost of than dusting with ziram and metallic 
No reatment x x 16 one application of dust on the small to- copper. In a like manner insect control 
— , — —_ mato enterprises was $6.12 or about 15 with parathion or DDT was cheaper than 
Total 54 40 94 percent more per acre than for the large control with malathion when applied 
THE CANNING TRADE July 4, 1955: 7 


THE COST OF SPRAYING 


It cost the growers with more than 10 
acres of tomatoes about $5.00 per acre 
per application for spraying. Spray ma- 
terials represented over half of the total 
cost. The more common materials used 
were ziram or zerlate, bordeaux, metallic 
copper, parathion, and DDT. Other 
chemicals less commonly used were man- 
zate, captan, dithane, and malathion. 
Man labor, power, and the use of the 
sprayer made up the balance of the cost. 
For the small growers, with an average 
of only five acres of tomatoes per farm, 
labor, power, and the use of equipment 
amounted to $3.45 per application, while 
for the larger growers, averaging 20 
acres of tomatoes per farm, these same 
items cost only $2.30. There is a definite 
advantage in the use of labor, power, and 
equipment resulting from covering 
larger acreages when spraying. 


TABLE 2. AVERAGE COST OF ONE 
SPRAY PER ACRE 


(30 Large Tomato Enterprises, Western 
“ New York, 1954) 


Dusting cost both the large and small 
growers slightly more per acre for each 
application than spraying. It was $.25 
more for the large and $.16 more for the 
small growers. The major difference was 
in the cost of control materials; dust cost 
the large growers about $1.40 more and 
the small growers $1.15 more than 
equivalent spray chemicals. In_ both 
cases the increased cost of chemicals for 
dusting was about 50 percent. About the 
same kinds of materials (ziram, metallic 
copper, DDT, and parathion) were used 
both as sprays and dusts, but were less 
expensive in spray form. This was par- 
ticularly true in the case of bordeaux and 
fixed copper for the control of blight. 
The fifty percent savings in the cost of 
materials by spraying was_ partly 
counter-balanced by the larger labor, 
power, and equipment costs. This study 
indicates that only one-half as much 
labor and power was required to apply 
control materials in the form of dusts as 
to apply them as sprays. Considerable 
time must be spent in hauling water and 
insuring that the spray nozzles are free 
and open. The annual use charge for the 
sprayer was about 20 percent greater for 
the large growers and nearly 15 percent 


either as a spray or dust. Tomato grow- 
ers were faced with a wide variety of 
possible spray or dust schedules. As a 
result much of the variation in total cost 
of dusting and spraying was due to the 
kinds and amounts of control materials 
used. These in turn were influenced by 
the kind of control needed and the type 
of equipment which was available. In 
addition to the variation in cost of ma- 
terials, labor, and power costs were far 
from uniform but varied within a much 
narrower range. Many sizes and kinds 
of sprayers and dusters were used by the 
tomato growers. Some of the large 
sprayers covered over 1,000 acres during 
the season. Others were used over less 
than 50 acres. The original cost, age, 
and number of acres over which the cost 
could be spread, determined the annual 
use cost per acre. Light annval use of an 
expensive sprayer resulted in high 
spraying costs on several farms. The 
total cost of applying one spray ranged 
from $3.21 to $11.03 per acre. There was 
less variation between enterprises in the 
cost of dusting. The rate of applying 
dusts was quite uniform and the charge 
for the use of dusting equipment was less 
variable than for spraying. The lowest 
dusting cost was $3.34 per acre and the 
highest $6.96. 


TABLE 4. DISTRIBUTION IN COSTS 

PER ACRE OF ONE APPLICATION 

(54 Large Tomato Enterprises, Western 
New York, 19°54) 


Cost per Number of applications 
application Spraying Dusting 
Under $4.00 40 

$4.00-4.99 33 7 
$5.00-5.99 40 17 
$6.00 and over 21 1 


THE COST OF DUSTING AND 
SPRAYING SNAP BEANS 

Snap beans are New York’s most im- 
portant vegetable processing crop, both 
in dollar value of product and in acreage. 
This state produced about one-fifth of 
the national pack in both 1953 and 1954. 
New York growers received about 8.5 
million collars for their snap beans in 
1954, equal to one-half of the farm value 
of all vegetable processing crops pro- 
duced in the state. Much of this state’s 
crop is produced by large specialized 
growers who have 190 or more acres of 
beans. A few grow 1,000 or more acres. 
The largest of the three major produc- 
ing areas is located in Central New York, 
primarily on farms in Madison, Oneida, 
Chenango, and Herkimer Counties. The 
area south of the fruit belt along Lake 
Ontario in Monroe, Wayne, and Cayuga 
Counties is rapidly gaining in import- 
ance. The most concentrated of the three 
major producing areas is located in 
Southern Erie County and it was from 
this area that the sample of 46 growers 
was drawn for the 1954 cost and returns 
study. 


METHOD OF APPLYING CONTROL 
MATERIAL 


Dusting was the most common means 
by which growers controlled insects on 


snap beans. Of the 46 growers, 34 
dusted, 10 sprayed, one both dusted and 
sprayed, and one used no control mate- 
rials. All work was done by the growers; 
none was hired. Three growers also 
sprayed for weed control. 


COST OF DUSTING 

It cost snap bean producers about $4.25 
per application to dust an acre of snap 
beans. About two-thirds of this cost 
was for dust materials. The other one- 
third was divided nearly equally be- 
tween the use of the duster, and the man 
labor and power to apply the dust. The 
insects being controlled were mainly 
Mexican bean beetles and leaf hoppers. 
Parathion, rotenone, and a_ rotenone- 
DDT mixture were the only materials 


_used. 


TABLE 5. AVERAGE COST OF ONE 
DUST PER ACRE 
(35 Snap Bean Enterprises, Western 
New York, 1954) 


Amount Cost 

per acre per acre 
Dust materials 37.5 pouncs $2.86 
Use of duster .68 
Man labor hours 40 
Power .3 hours .30 
Total cost of one dust $4.24 


THE COST OF SPRAYING 


Spraying was a much less popular 
method of applying control materials 
than dusting. The average cost of spray- 
ing one acre of snap beans was $3.20. 
The cost of chemicals was the largest 
item, representing about half of the total. 
DDT and parathion were the insecticides 
most commonly used with DDT applied 
just before the pods had set in most 
cases. The use of the sprayer and the 
cost of man labor and power to apply 
the materials were slightly greater than 
the cost of chemicals. 


TABLE 6. AVERAGE COST OF ONE 
SPRAY PER ACRE 
(10 Snap Bean Enterprises, Western 
New York, 1954) 


Amount Cost 

peracre per acre 
Spray materials $1.51 
Use of sprayer .70 
Man labor .4 hours 56 
Power .4 hours 43 
Total cost of one spray $3.20 


COMPARISON OF DUSTING AND 
SPRAYING COSTS 


The average cost of applying one dust 
was about $1.00 greater per acre than 
to apply an equivalent spray. In each 
case the major item of expense was ma- 
terials, the dust costing $2.86 per acre 
and representing about two-thirds of the 
total cost. The chemicals for spraying 
cost $1.51 per acre or less than one-half 
of the total cost. The recommended ap- 
plication of parathion as a spray cost 
about $.90 for materials and $2.25 as a 
dust. Likewise malathion and methoxy- 
chlor were more expensive in the dust 
form. Neither of these were used ex- 


tensively since other similar control ma- 
terials were cheaper. 


The snap bean growers were generally 
large scale, specialized operators with 
sufficient acreage to justify ownership of 
either a duster or a sprayer. None of 
the control work was hired. Those who 
sprayed had enough acreage so that 
sprayer costs were, on the average, quite 
reasonable. The annual charge for the 
use of the sprayer was $.70 per acre 
or about the same as the duster charge, 
Man labor and power were more expen- 
sive for spraying than dusting; about 
$1.00 for spraying compared with $.70 
for dusting. 


VARIATION IN COSTS 


Most of the variation in costs shown in 
table 7 resulted from differences in kinds 
and amounts of materials used. For ex- 
ample, using parathion as the spray 
chemical was less expensive than either 
dilan or malathion. Some of the variation 
between growers was due to the charge 
for the duster or sprayer. Several of 
the farms which varied widely from the 
average were especially efficient or in- 
efficient in all of the four items of cost:— 
materials, equipment use, labor, and 
power. These efficiencies or inefficiencies 
were usually associated with size of 
operation, but not in every case. 


TABLE 7. DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS 
PER ACRE OF ONE APPLICATION 


(46 Snap Bean Enterprises, Western 
New York, 1954) 


Cost per Number of farms 
application Dusting Spraving 
Under $3.00 2 4 
$3.00-3.99 11 4 
$4.00-4.99 16 1 
$5.00 and over 6 1 


All except one grower dusted or 
sprayed all of the acreage at least once. 
It was quite common to go over all of 
the acreage a second, or even a third 
time. The cost per application was re- 
cuced as more of the acreage was dusted 
more than once. This was due at least 
partly to lower equipment cost per acre 
as the acreage covered increased. Of 
course as the number of dusts required 
per acre increased total costs of such 
control more than off-set these efficien- 
cies. 


TABLE 8. RELATION OF NUMBER 
OF APPLICATIONS PER ACRE 10 
COST PER APPLICATION 
(35 Snap Bean Enterprises, Wester: 
New York, 1954) 


Average 

Number of Number cost pe” 
applications of farms application 
(per acre) 
Less than 2.0 18 $4.7 
2.0 12 4.1: 
Over 2.0 5 3.7! 

Average cost 35 $4.2 | 


The same situation was found with re- 
gard to spraying costs. Those four grow- 
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crs who sprayed less than two times had 
on average cost of $3.84 per application 
compared to $2.96 for the six who 
sprayed two times or more. 


SOST OF SPRAYING SWEET CORN 

New York produces about five percent 
of the U.S. sweet corn tonnage for proc- 
essing. Production comes mainly from 
counties in Central and Western New 
York, It is a rather extensive crop com- 
pared to other vegetables in its use of 
yesources. While an important cash crop 
where grown, it is not commonly the 
major farm enterprise. 


TABLE 9. AVERAGE COST OF 
SPRAYING ONE ACRE FOR WEEDS 


(17 Sweet Corn Enterprises, Western 
New York, 1954) 
Growers using Custom 


own equipment rate 
(9farms) (8 farms) 

Spray material 0.7 pints $ .48 
Sprayer .55 
Man labor 0.3 hours 34 
Power 0.3 hours 31 

Total cost $1.68 $2.13 
Average number of 

sprays per acre del 1.0 


Of the 37 corn growers in the 1954 
cost and returns study, about one-half 


sprayed for weed control. The others 
did no spraying. Of the 17 who sprayed, 
nine owned their own outfits and eight 
hired the job done. Those owning their 
outfits found the total spraying cost per 
acre to be less than the custom rate. 
Spraying corn for weed control was 
much less expensive per application than 
spraying other vegetable crops for 
diseases or insects. Weed sprays can be 
applied rapidly and are relatively inex- 
pensive. 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The above mate- 
rial is taken from bulletin AE 989 pub- 
lished by the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in June of 
this year. Authors also discuss the cost 
of. spraying and dusting broccoli, eco- 
nomic factors to consider when deciding 
whether to spray or dust vegetable crops 
and the general situations where differ- 
ent methods of applying control mate- 
rials seem most feasible. All of these the 
authors emphasize, “apply only if equiva- 
lent control can be obtained using either 
spray or dust materials at the proper 
time.” This is the fifth of a series of 
bulletins discussing costs and returns 
in producing vegetables for processing in 
Western New York State. The first, on 
sweet corn (AE 972) was published in 
February; the second, (AE 973) on snap 
beans, was published in February; next 


came the bulletin on broccoli, (AE 976), 
published in March; followed in April 
1955 by bulletin AE 977 on the cost and 
returns in producing tomatoes for proc- 
essing. 


TANGERINE JUICE GRADE 
PROPOSED 


Issuance of the first United States 
Standards for Grades of Concentrated 
Tangerine Juice for Manufacturing was 
proposed June 24 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The product is 
used primarily for re-manufacture into 
other food products. The proposed 
standards apply to concentrated tangerine 
juice preserved by any approved com- 
mercial method. Before applying the 
standards the product is reconsituted to 
a Brix of between 10.6 and 11.6 degrees. 
The Brix-acid ratio requirement for 
Grade A is not less than 9 to 1 nor more 
than 18 to 1, and for Grade C not less 
than 9 to 1 nor more than 21 to 1. 


Interested persons have until August 
29, 1955 to submit views or comments on 
the proposed grade standards to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE 
URSCHEL MODEL “0” 
TRANSVERSE SLICER: 


@ results in greater 
cutting yields. 

@ is ruggedly con- 
structed for years 
of dependable 
service with low 
maintenance. 

@cuts thicknesses 
from 1/32’’ to 
1-1/3”. 

® occupies only 2’ x9’ 
3-1/4” floor space. 


Consult Urschel now for the experienced answers 


® your every cutting problem. Write: 
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The recently organized Pacific States 
Canning Pear Association plans to hold 
its first formal meeting in San Francisco, 
California, July 6, at which time officers 
will be chosen. State organizations al- 
ready function in California, Oregon and 
Washington and will continue to operate 
along former lines, with the distirct or- 
ganization to establish uniform grading 
rules and compile statistics. 


~/Crystal Canning Company of Frank- 
fort, Michigan, packers of RSP cherries 
and apple juice, has been purchased by 
Pet-Ritz Foods, processors of frozen fruit 
pies at Beulah, Mich. In making the an- 
nouncement, George Petritz, President of 
Pet-Ritz Foods, stated that the Crystal 
label on cherries and apple juice will be 
continued and that the frozen pie produc- 
tion will be expanded to the New Frank- 
fort Plant early in the fall. Ben N. 
Batcheler, formerly general manager of 
Fruit Growers Cooperative at Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin, previously with the re- 
search department of American Can 
Company, and assistant production man- 
ager of the Larsen Company at Green 
Bay, has been named Vice President in 
charge of the new Crystal Canning 
operation. Mr. Batcheler is current 
President of the National Red Cherry 
Institute. 


Dr. Rees B. Davis, recently employed 
as Extension Specialist, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has resigned to take a position 
in the Research Laboratories of Conti- 
nental Can Company, Chicago. He leaves 
the University July 1. Davis’ successor 
has not been named, but it is understood 
that a qualified applicant from industry 
would be preferred. 


CMSA EXHIBIT CUT TO 
THREE DAYS 


_ The Board of Directors of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association at 


its meeting on June 20 voted unani- 
mously to limit the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association Exhibition at 
the coming Atlantic City Convention 
next January to three days, according to 
advice sent exhibitors by W. D. Lewis, 
Secretary. Action is dut to the “Split- 
level” type of convention scheduled. The 
Exhibit will be held on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, January 19, 20, and 21 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. except for a 
5 o’clock closing on Saturday ... In all 
other respects bigger and better than 
ever. 


Dr. John Charles Walker, Plant Pathol- 
ogist and Geneticist, of the University 
of Wisconsin was the honored guest at 
the Seventy-second Annual Convention 
of the American Seed Trade Association 
held in Minneapolis week of June 13. 
John W. Mathys, Vice President of 
Northrup King & Company and Presi- 
dent of ASTA and Merritt Clark, Vice 
President, Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 
and a past President of ASTA paid trib- 
ute to Dr. Walker, terming him an “in- 
spirational teacher and author inter- 
nationally eminent in the field of re- 
search, and distinguished for his practi- 
cal scientific knowledge applied to breed- 
ing disease-resistant vegetables for the 
benefit of mankind.” Dr. Walker was the 
recipient of the Forty Niner Service 
Award at the Annual NCA Convention 
in Chicago last January and has received 
many other academic and professional 
honors. 


David S. Johnson, Vice President in 
charge of production and personnel for 
the Lord Mott Company of Baltimore has 
been appointed general manager of the 
firm, succeeding Henry Townend, re- 
signed. One of the oldest firms in the 
business, the company now in its 119th 
fruit and vegetable packing season, is 
planning a more aggressive sales effort 
and will continue to pack the same qual- 
ity merchandise as in the past with the 
possibie addition of several new products 
to round out the complete line of canned 
foods. Mr. Johnson, with the firm for 15 
years, is Second Vice President of the 
Tri-State Packers Association. 


Eugene A. “Gene” Hildreth, past presi- 
dent of the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive Vice President of Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc., by Smith L. Rairdon, 
President. Keep America Beautiful is a 
service organization with headquarters 
in New York City, sponsoring a nation- 
wide program for the prevention of litter 
on the nation’s highways, parks and 
beaches. Gene will administer the na- 
tional program and maintain liaison 
with industry organizations, which will 
lend financial support to the anti-litter 
activity. Gene, who recently resigned as 
assistant to the President of National 
Food Product Company at Winchester, 
Virginia, is perhaps best known to the 
industry as sales manager to the food 
industry and manager of the market de- 
velopment department of Owen-lIllinois 
Glass Company, with whom he was as 
sociated from about 1933 to 1952. He 
was also associated with the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Company from 1919 to 1928. Mr. 
Rairdon is Vice President of the Owen 
Illinois Glass Company. 


TWENTY ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE—vwill be con- 
tained in the new Campbell Soup Company Plant now 


under construction at Napoleon, Ohio. 


Building in the 


foreground houses the air-conditioned offices, laboratory, 
cafeteria, medical and personnel departments. Processing 
operations will be in the rear buildings along with a cold 
storage warehouse, a can making plant, hot pack storage, 
boiler house and so forth. Lockwood-Greene are the de- 


signing and supervising architect-engineers. 


McGraw 


Construction Company is handling the construction. 
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NCA President George Morrill, speak- 
ing in his home state at the summer 
meeting of the Maine Canners Associa- 
tion on June 22, gave Nelson Budd, NCA 
Director of Information, a well deserved 
pat on the back for publicity obtained in 
the recent atomic explosion tests. Ex- 
plaining the Stringent Clearance Condi- 
tions on news and the sharp competition 
from other industries, Mr. Morrill 
pointed out that Mr. Budd’s publicizing 
of the importance of canned foods in the 
operation received maximum attention 
on press, radio and television. Due to his 
efforts, canned foods were prominently 
mentioned in four official government 
press releases; three NCA releases were 
distributed at Las Vegas; the Canning 
Industry’s part in the nuclear tests was 
on three TV network shows with special 
treatment on NBC’s “Home Show.” It 
was mentioned, Mr. Morrill said, in doz- 
ens of radio news comments and in 
hundreds of stories filed by Newspaper 
Reporters on the scene, including sev- 
eral of the Syndicate and column writers 
and National Wire Service Reporters. He 
hit the front page of the Las Vegas Sun- 
day Sun with canned food exposure pic- 
ture and captions, and this feature was 
also distributed by the News Photo Serv- 
ice of AP, UP and INS and was widely 
used. An NEA syndicate feature pre- 
pared by Mr. Budd before leaving for 
Las Vegas ran in most of the syndi- 
cate’s 650 newspapers ... all in all a 


remarkable effort, especially in view of 
the fact that the government was mak- 
ing every effort to see that no one indus- 
try capitalized on the test. 


Dr. L. E. Clifcorn, recently appointed 
Research Associate, Research Division, 
American Can Company at Barrington, 
Illinois, was elected 1955-56 President of 
the Institute of Food Technologists at 
the Annual Meeting in Columbus, Ohio 
on June 15. Dr. Clifcorn’s rise in the pro- 
fessional world has: been steady. He 
joined the staff of the Continental Can 
Company, Ine. in 1936, was promoted to 
the headship of the Analytical Labora- 
tory shortly thereafter and later became 
Director of Product and Process Re- 
search. In 1950, he was made Director of 
the Fundamental Research Division. On 
June 1, 1955, was appointed Research 
Associate at the American Can Com- 
pany’s new research center at Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 


Ralph W. Sheaffer, 18 years old, a grad- 
uate of Biglerville High School with the 
Class of 1955, has been awarded the 
second annual Musselman Foundation 
Scholarship at Gettysburg College, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the fac- 
ulty committee on Scholarships. The 
four-year undergraduate scholarship, set 
up by The C. H. Musselman Foundation, 
will cover full tuition under the compre- 
hensive fee plan. 


For Information on .. . 


All firms: 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


packed. 


Member firms of Association: 


Write to 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 


IN MEMORIAM 
Charles F. “Charlie” Engle, Chairman 
of the Board of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
brokerage firm of Sergeant & Nicholoy, 
passed away suddenly of a heart attack 
on Thursday evening, June 23. Energetic, 
quick witted and with a ready sense of 
humor, Mr. Engle was well known in 
the industry and especially in the State 
of Wisconsin where he labored so long 
and became a confidant of many of his 
business associates. He took an active 
part in all industry affairs and was prom- 
inent in the Canned Pea Co-op and later 
the Canned Pea Association. He headed 
the firm of Sergeant & Nicholoy for 32 
years, since it was originated in 1923. 
Before that he had been with the Mein- 
rath Brokerage Company and had been 
a canned foods buyer for B. A. Railton & 
Company. He is survived by his widow 
and his son Robert, who was associated 
with him in the brokerage business. 


Tracy H. Barrett for 40 years repre- 
sentative of the Heekin Can Company at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, until his retire- 
ment in February of 1954, passed away 
at his home in Fayetteville, on June 13, 
this office has been advised by Mrs. Bar- 
rett. He had been ill for many months 
with a heart and kidney condition. In 
March of 1954, at the annual convention 
of the Ozark Canners Association, Mr. 
Barrett was made an honorary member 
“for long and faithful service.” 


ALLKINDS 
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PICK SALES 


It’s Pienic’n’ Barbecue Time! What better way to enter- 
tain guests at home than to serve a sizzling Southwest 
Barbecue like the one shown on the right. 


This exciting four-color, two-page ad (reproduced here 
in black and white) will appear in the July 11 issue of Life 
and the August McCall’s and Good Housekeeping—Canco’s 
way of reaching a potential audience of 47,700,000 cus- 
tomers for you! 


All the tantalizing goodness of this famous Southwest 
Barbecue is recreated in easy-to-follow recipes that employ 
a wide variety of canned foods and beverages. When Mrs. 
Homemaker goes to the market she will buy your products. 


Take advantage of this unique and appealing promotion 
by Canco. Be sure your retail outlets highlight your brands 
. .. price them attractively and display them prominently. 


Southwest Barbecue is just one more example of Canco’s 
service to you... another ad aimed directly at consumers— 
the people who ultimately buy your products. Another 
striking ad that urges these customers to buy foods anc 
beverages in cans. The help is here—profit by it! 


FREE! 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising ... 


To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ news- 
paper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this South- 
west Barbecue ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in program you 
may work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph will be 
sent FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promotion. 
Requests should be addressed to: American Can Company, Sales 
Promotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Go first to the people who are first! 
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PEAS RUNNING INTO TROUBLE IN NORTHWEST, 
MINNESOTA AND NEW YORK 


With the pea pack now in the making 
and reports of unfavorable weather per- 
sisting in Minnesota, the Northwest and 
New York, and reports of light yields of 
Alaskas in Wisconsin, processors, brok- 
ers, and buyers have their ears glued to 
the ground for news of further develop- 
ments. The Northwest, Minnesota and 
New York account for approximately 40 
percent of the total pea acreage, canning 
and freezing. While Wisconsin accounts 
for nearly 30 percent, mostly canning. 


On Friday, June 24, the U. S. Crop 
Reporting Board issued its first forecast 
of indicated production as of June 15. 
Conditions during the two important 
weeks following June 15 must by all 
means be taken into account when study- 
ing the report. It calls for a total in- 
dicated 1955 production of 430,910 tons 
compared with 398,400 tons in 1954, and 
a ten year average of 438,250 tons. The 
yield in Washington State is indicated at 
2,000 pounds per acre compared with 
2,280 last year. Acreage there is up 
slightly from 62,200 to 63,000 which 
would provide a production of 63,000 
tons in 1955 compared with 70,910 in 
1954. In Oregon the yield is indicated at 
1600 pounds compared with 1530 last 
year. Acreage there is down from 56,400 
to 55,000 in ’55 so that the indicated pro- 
duction there is 44,000 tons compared 
with 43,150. The yield in Minnesota is 
indicated by the Government Report at 
1600 pounds per acre compared with 
1660 last year. Acreage there is listed 
at 58,000 acres compared with 58,700 last 
year with an indicated production of 
46,400 tons compared with 48,720 last 
year. In New York, the yield is indicated 
at 1900 pounds compared with 1700 last 
year; acreage there has jumped from 
17,600 last year to 20,000 this year indi- 
cating a yield of 19,000 tons in 1955 com- 
pared with 14,960 last year. In the im- 
portant state of Wisconsin, the Crop Re- 
porting Board calls for a yield of 2100 
pounds per acre compared with 1870 last 
year. Acreage in that state jumped from 
123,100 in 1954 to 125,000 this year, so 
that the indicated production there is 
131,250 tons.compared with 115,100 tons 
last year. 
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Reporting for the week ending June 
27, the U. S. Weather Bureau reports 
that it was hot, dry and windy over most 
of Eastern Washington until the last of 
the week; maximum temperatures 95 to 
103 degrees during the middle of the 
week. “Dust storm in East Central, 
Wednesday evening, damaged some crops 
and delayed highway travel.” Speaking 
of Oregon, the report says that “process- 
ing of Umatilla County green peas very 
limited on account of poor yields.” It 
should be noted that the Walla Walla 
area in Southeastern Washington and 
the Umatilla Valley of Oregon just over 
the border are perhaps the most import- 
ant pea producing areas in the North- 


LATE FLASH — From the looks of 
things Friday morning, July 1, S. E. 
Washington, N. E. and N. Central Ore- 
gon and Western New York had thunder- 
storms yesterday (as we were writing 
above). Extent not known at this writ- 
ing. Showers also in Eastern Wisconsin 
and Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and N. W. 
Ohio. 


west. This week we have reports from 
those areas of as little as 500 pounds per 
acre yields of early peas. Average there 
is about 2100 pounds. Reports have it 
that it is too late for rain to help. Over- 
all prospects reduced in some cases to 50 
percent and more. Many peas are being 
plowed down. 


There was no measurable rain in 
Minnesota according to the Weather Bu- 
reau in the week ending June 27, so that 
although rains were recorded on the 17th 
and 19th the State has experienced the 
dryest June since 1950, the fourth suc- 
cessive month with below normal precipi- 
tation. As to the pea crop itself our lat- 
est report still calls for up to a 30 per- 
cent reduction. 


On June 28, the New York State Can- 
ners and Freezers Association reports 


still no rain in Western New York pea 
growing areas. Today as of June 30 
weather maps indicate no rain on either 
the 28th or 29th. Peas get worse as each 
day goes by. Yields in many areas are 
extremely light. From this it looks 
doubtful that New York will even ap- 
proach last year’s yield let alone experi- 
ence an increase as the Crop Reporting 
Board would indicate. The association 
points out that corn, beets, cabbage, and 
carrots are very spotty and are in real 
trouble. On the other hand snap beans 
and tomatoes continue to look very good. 
Bean growing areas have had rain; to- 
matoes can stand dry weather better 
than other crops. Sweet cherries also 
look like a big crop and sour cherries 
are still a big crop despite a hailstorm in 
Wayne County last week. Light rasp- 
berry crop is in prospect; apple crop of 
about a million bushels short of last 
year, is anticipated. 


But back to peas, in the state of Wis- 
consin pea canners experienced another 
week of near ideal conditions but with 
the sweet pack just getting under way, 
reports are that the Alaska fields have 
been deceiving with good vine growth 
but lack of normal podding, due to cool 
and cloudy weather. Yields have ranged 
from 500 pounds to 2200 pounds. Can- 
ners are reporting that it is impossible 
to get a good yield of over a half ton 
per acre with a tenderometer reading 
around 100. Quality so far is excellent 
with a high percentage of 2 sieves. No- 
body wants to guess on the sweet pack in 
that State as yet. The weatherman calls 
for temperatures much above normal 
with only light rainfall throughout mid- 
dle of July. Incidently, this prediction 
covers also Minnesota, Michigan and 
Western New York State, and to a lesser 
degree, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 


From all reports Indiana is getting one 
of the best pea crops in years. Although 
we can’t verify it at the moment, it 
seems to us we have had a report that 
Illinois is also getting a bumper crop— 
although it is known that temperatures 
and rainfall there have been below nor- 
mal. Crop Reporting Board report would 
seem to bear this out for it indicate a 
yield of 2300 pounds per acre in 1/55 
compared with 1920 last year. This on 
about the same acreage would provide 
production of 32,200 tons compared with 
27,170 last year. The Pennsylvania Can- 
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pers Association reports that the pea 
pack will approximate that of last year, 
a slight increase in yield it is said will 
be counterbalanced by increase in acre- 
age. The Tri-State Alaska pack appar- 
ently was down but the sweet pack is ex- 
pected to be larger. Crop Reporting 
Loard calls for a production in Delaware 
and Maryland, of about 2,000 tons more 
than last year. 


SNAP BEANS — The Crop Reporting 
Board also issued preliminary figures on 
planted acreage for snap beans, sweet 
corn and cucumbers for pickles as of June 
15. The preliminary estimate calls for a 
total of 141,610 acres of snap beans com- 
pared with 158,470 acres planted last 
year, and an average of 131,260 acres. 
For the 1955 total it is estimated that 
122,510 acres are green and 19,100 acres 
wax compared with 133,560 and 24,910 
acres respectively in 1954. In order of 
importance New York will plant 34,600 
acres 88 percent of last year; Wisconsin, 
15,500 or 94 percent of last year; Mary- 
land, 11,800 or 90 percent of last year; 
Oregon 10,100 or 105 percent of last 
year; Tennessee 6,500 or 86 percent of 
last year and Michigan 5,700 or 70 per- 
cent of last year. 


National Canners Association during 
the week reported shipments of green 
and wax beans during the month of May 
totaled 1,890,788 cases compared with 
324,098 cases in May of 1954. Shipments 
for the 11 months July 1 to June 1 totaled 
26,085,971 cases, a whooping increase 
over the 21,374,887 cases shipped during 
the same period last year. This leaves a 
June 1 balance of 6,000,000 cases com- 
pared with 2.9 million cases on June 1 
last year. Of the total June 1 stocks 5.2 
million cases were green, .9 million 
cases wax. Most of the latter were held 
in the northeast and the Mid-West, .3 
and .4 million cases respectively. Of the 
green, West held 1.5 million cases, South 
1.3 million cases, Mid-West .9 million 
cases, the Northeast .9 million cases also, 
and the Mid-Atlantic % million cases. 


CORN — The 1955 acreage of sweet 
corn planted or to be planted for can- 
ng or freezing is reported by the Crop 
R porting Board at 418,850 acreas com- 
peved with 484,910 acres planted in 1954 
ar! an average of 500,240 acres. By 
va iety these plantings, with 1954 shown 
in parentheses ( ), are expected to total: 
go len 374,020 (432,970) acres), country 
ge tleman 30,710 (40,660), evergreen 
an narrow grain 10,470 (8,690), other 
wh e varieties 3,650 (2,590). Planted 
ac) age by State in order of importance 
for 1955 (shown as percent of 1954 in 
par ntheses) follows: Wisconsin 
98,, 10 (91), Minnesota 92,800 (93), Illi- 
noi 57,800 (89), Maryland 30,000 (82), 
Ind ina 22,500 (92), Iowa 20,600 (72), 
Ne. York 18,100 (80), Pennsylvania 
13,90 (100), Oregon 12,500 (80). It 
sho ld be noted that this June 24 report, 
call ng for a total acreage of 86.4 per- 
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cent of last year, is reduced from the 
April 11 report of indicated acreage call- 
ing for 436,480 acres or 90.2 percent of 
last year. Most of the important growing 
areas cut down just a little bit when it 
came to time for planting. The June re- 
port shows that a total of 368,720 acres 
or 88 percent of last year are for canning 
while 50,130 acres or 75 percent of last 
year are for freezing. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES—Acre- 
age planted to cucumbers for pickles this 
year according to the Crop Reporting 
Board is 136,680 acres or 91.4 percent of 
last years 149,480 acres and 97.6 percent 
of the ten year average 140,100 acres. 
Michigan, the most important growing 
area, planted 37,200 acres or 98 percent 
of last year; Wisconsin planted 18,000 
acres or 75 percent of last year; while 
North Carolina’s 13,600 acres are 80 per- 
cent of last year; Texas with 8,700 acres 
shows the most important increase, 134 
percent of last year’s 6,500. 


CLING PEACHES—tThe Cling Peach 
Advisory Board on June 22 estimated 
this year’s cling peach crop at 499,086 
tons or 56,000 tons greater than last 
year, an increase of approximately 12 
percent. In terms of cases of 2%4’s, this 
increase would amount to about 2% mil- 
lion cases which is just about equivalent 
to the difference in caryover for the two 
years. So that if the crops estimate is 
correct the total supply would amount to 
about the same as last year. Cling 
peaches on hand June 1 totaled 558,262 
cases of 2%4’s compared with 2,708,456 
cases on hand June 1, 1954. Cocktail in- 
ventory in canners hands is also some- 
what under last year. 


The Board announced continuation of 
the industry’s strong advertising and 
merchandising program. Previously it 
had announced that the prospective mar- 
ket for canned clings, fruit cocktail and 
other canned products containing clings 
will be sufficiently strong to eliminate 
the need of any form of crop control 
this year. 

It should be noted that canners did not 
accept the $80 per ton figure of the Ad- 
visory Board. This is discussed in our 
California Market Report. 


RSP CHERRIES—Crop of RSP cher- 
ries in the 5 Great Lakes States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin is estimated by USDA as of 
June 15 at 121,700 tons. Last year the 
crop in these States totaled 95,780 tons 
and the 10-year average is 105,437 tons. 
Prospects are better than last year in 
each of these States and better than 
average in all except Ohio. The crop is 
developing at least a week earlier than 
usual in all areas of the Great Lakes 
States. 


THE FRUIT SITUATION — Produc- 
tion of deciduous fruits in 1955 will be 
only moderately below average, despite 


spring freeze damage which was severe 
in all Southern States and sizable in 
Michigan, Illinois and California. Pros- 
pects for grapes, sweet cherries, sour 
cherries, apricots and figs are above 
average; apples and pears slightly below; 
plums moderately below, and peaches 
and prunes sharply below. The condi- 
tion on June 1 of fruits harvested mainly 
during August, September, and October 
was generally good. Consumer demand 
for fruit is expected to be somewhat 
stronger this summer and fall than a 
year earlier, and demand for processing 
at least as strong. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Routine But Early Action On New 
Pack Expected—Heavy Tonnage Of Beans 
Expected In Tri-States—Corn Cleaning Up 
In This Area—Only Small Stocks Tomatoes 
—Pea Canning About Over—Closing Shop 
On Asparagus—Cherry Quality Excellent— 
Citrus Due For Rise—Peach Canners Re- 
ject $80 Per Ton Figure—Sardine Price 
Rise Looked For—Early Salmon Packs 
Below Last Year’s Level. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 30, 1955 - 


THE SITUATION — While there is 
little, if any, sales pressure in the canned 
food market, there is likewise an absence 
of important buying. 


Prices generally are steady. The mar- 
kets appear to be in a healthy position 
as the fiscal canning year draws to a 
close. As a result, new packs when they 
start to move, are not expected to hang 
over the market. Meanwhile, buyers are 
waiting the markets out and anticipate 
new pack prices shortly from all groups. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buying interest in 
practically all canned food groups should 
step up shortly for the trade estimates 
are that consumers are carrying un- 
usually small inventories, even for this 
time of the year. One of the items that 
is held certain to undergo such a move is 
citrus juices. Stocks are not plentiful 
with canner holdings of late showing 
quite a decrease. This should be reflected 
in offering prices, especially orange 
juices, if the hot weather is maintained 
for it probably will force an unusually 
heavy demand at the retail level. Fruit 
position is steady, especially for the 
major packs. In fish the supply is quite 
tight and the output of the Maine sardine 
pack continues to run well below that of 
last season. 


BEANS — The trade is expecting a 
heavy tonnage of raw beans in the lower 
Maryland and Virginia counties. As a re- 
sult there are some offerings slightly 
below recent schedules with standard 303 
cut beans said to be available around 
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$1.05 to $1.10 per dozen f.o.b. cannery. 

Along with this development were 
steady offerings from Texas canners. 
For fancy 3 sieve whole 303s, the mar- 
ket is $1.65, 3 sieve cut $1.35, and 4 
sieve cut $1.20. For extra standard 4 
sieve wholes, sellers asked $1.40, 4 
sieve cut $1.15 and standard 5 sieve cut 
$1.05, all per dozen f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN—There were reports that most 
of the canners in the important Mary- 
land area had about sold their holdings 
and that the carryover as far as that 
area was concerned would be very small. 
Still, there are a few offerings in the 
market, with extra standard crushed 
golden 303 bringing $1.15-$1.20, fancy 
$1.25-$1.35, extra standard whole kernel 
golden $1.15 and fancy $1.25-$1.35. These 
prices were per dozen, f.o.b. Maryland 
or Pennsylvania shipping point. 


TOMATOES—Not much can be said 
marketwise, regarding this product. 
There are small stocks unsold in the 
market for which first hands were asking 
in the neighborhood of $1.25-$1.30 per 
dozen, for 303s. However, the demand is 
quite moderate. As for the new crop, 
good progress is believed to have been 
made in most quarters aided by the spell 
of real hot weather. There were some 
offerings out of Texas at slight price 
concessions on the basis of 80 cents for 
1s, $1.15 for 303s, and $6.25 for 10s, all 
standards f.o.b. per dozen. 


PEAS—Important canning in the Tri- 
State area is about at an end. Alaskas 
will run below last year while sweets 
may in the end come up to a year ago, 
many trade interests expect. However, it 
was held difficult to estimate pack totals 
at this time. Canners encountered good 
weather toward the end, but a few weeks 
before maturity there were spells of 
heat, rain and then temperature drops. 
Standard pod run No. 4 Alaskas 303s 
were offered in the neighborhood of $1.10- 
$1.15 and sweets around $1.15-$1.20 per 
dozen f.o.b. Reports from the Northwest 
remained unsatisfactory. 


ASPARAGUS — Some of the larger 
California asparagus canners have 
reached the end of their processing sea- 
son on all greens, as well as green tips 
and whites. A good share of their stock 
has already been sold. These canners are 
now turning to the processing of sweet 
cherries. 


ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES—Another 
canner has named opening 1955 prices on 
California cherries. They are basis 
choice in heavy syrup, 2%s $4.25, 303s 
$2.60, 8 oz. $1.50 and 10s $15.00 per dozen 
f.o.b. cannery. The quality is said to be 
the best in years. Unless hot weather 
cevelops over the next few weeks, which 
would hurt the quality, the outlook is for 
a very fine pack this season. Prices set 
are well below a year ago, 
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CITRUS JUICES—Many of the lead- 
ing citrus juice processors have closed 
their plants and all factory operations 
for the season. They will handle orders 
from warehouses from the current sur- 
plus stocks and also move supplies 
against contracts. The general market 
position remained firm with orange juice 
quoted at $2.50, blended $2.20 and grape- 
fruit juices $1.65, all per dozen basis 
46 oz. f.o.b. cannery. Sections were priced 
at $1.25-$1.27% for fancy in light or 
heavy syrups, and $1.15 for brokens, 
while citrus salads were $2.00 for fancy 
and $1.85 for choice, per dozen f.o.b. 
cannery. General demand was showing 
signs of improving. 


PEACHES—Canners have rejected the 
grower offer of $80.00 per ton for 1955 
fruit crop and set a price of $73.00 per 
ton. However, canners have agreed that 
a bonus of $5.00 per ton be paid on all 
purchases so that the actual cost to the 
eanner for his fruit this year will be 
$78.00 per ton delivery basis, providing 
that growers go along with this schedule. 
There has been no intimation of any new 
pack prices as yet. 


MAINE SARDINES — Trade reports 
are that canners are now looking to a 
higher price level, providing that there 
is no immediate improvement in the 
catch, running far below a year ago. It 
is realized that were it not for the heavy 
carryover into the 1955 pack, an actual 
supply shortage probably would exist. 
Meanwhile, most of the offering are 
maintained on the basis of $6.50 per case 
for keyless, quarters f.o.b. cannery for 
shipment when possible. In consigned 
markets, this also is the ruling price 
level. Demand is increasing, but the buy- 
ing apparently has not been as heavy 
as expected in some quarters for this 
season of the year, 


SALMON — One West Coast factor 
pointed out that with the exception of 
the Columbia River pack, the Copper 
River and Quinault River productions, 
there is no other 1955 salmon pack avail- 
able. The Quinault and Copper River 
packs are well below last year, the sea- 
son having just ended in the latter area 
with the production estimated at 50 per- 
cent of a year ago. 

Pricewise, there were offerings of 
Quinault River fancy bluebacks or red 
sockeyes, 4s at $16.50 and 4s at $10.00, 
fancy Columbia River spring pack chi- 
nooks handfilled in oil at $20.00 for %s 
and $11.50 for 4s and choice Chinooks at 
$15.00. Puget Sound sockeyes fancy as 
well as fancy bluebacks were quoted at 
$16.50 per case for %s. There were some 
Copper River Chinooks 1954 packs, 
halves at $15.25 per case. 


CANADIAN LOBSTER—While there 
has not been much demand for this class 
of canned fish, there have been no offer- 
ings scheduled below $8.00 per dozen de- 
livered for new pack for halves and 


$15.75 for 1s, per dozen, also delivered i) 
this market. Some feel, however, there 
will follow a better trade demand if the 
weather turns hot, for this will mean a 
larger consumer use of salads. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


More Interest In New Packs — Wisconsin 
Pea Prices Named — Tomato Trading At 
Snails Pace — Wax Beans Wanted — Corn 
Market On Way To Better Health—Citrus 
Undertone Strong — California Fruits Quiet 
With Little Offered—Northwest Fruits 
Cleaning Up Well. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., June 30, 1955 


THE SITUATION—As new packs of 
various canned foods draw closer, the 
trade here are inclined to show more in- 
terest in what is developing than they 
are in spot goods still available for sale. 
New pea prices are now official from the 
state of Wisconsin and, as had been ex- 
pected, they are not much different than 
last year’s openings. Northwest canners 
are just about ready to get under way on 
the 1955 pack of sweet cherries with ex- 
pectations that prices will be consider- 
ably lower than they were a year ago. 
In fact, buyers here have already been 
offered new pack Royal Annes from that 
area at less money than California can- 
ners are asking although formal open- 
ings have not been announced as this is 
written. Barring anything in the way of 
unforseen trouble, an excellent pack is in 
the making and Coast canners are push- 
ing for sales. 

Otherwise, spot sales are on the routine 
side with markets generally quite firm. 
Many vegetable items are short and trad- 
ing in these cases will continue light un- 
til new goods make an appearance. The 
same or a very similar situation exists 
in the case of fruits as well with the ex- 
ception of pineapple which has come in 
for heavy demand in the face of higher 
prices. 


PEAS—Recent excellent weather has 
been a boon to Wisconsin pea canner's 
and the current pack there is coming 
along in fine shape after some early 
water damage. Prices are quoted at $2.59 
for fancy one sieve Alaskas in 303 ti!s 
with tens at $13.50, while fancy 2s are 
at $2.20 and $12.25 with threes at $1.70 
and $9.25. Extra standard threes aie 
listed at $1.45 and $8.25 while fours are 
offered at $1.30 and $7.25 and standaid 
fours are held at $1.25 and $6.75. Sweet 
peas, which will be ready about the 
fourth of July or slightly later, ave 
quoted at similar price levels except 
fancy fours are offered at $1.55 for 30s 
and $8.25 for tens with fives at $1.40 aiid 
$7.75 while fancy ungraded are listed at 
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51.55 and $8.25. The total pack looks now 
like it will exceed last year but a much 
‘maller carryover should even things up. 
The trade are in need of peas and can- 
ners report a heavy demand for early 
shipment. 


TOMATOES—tTrading here is proceed- 
ing at a snail’s pace due entirely to the 
extreme scarcity of offerings from local 
sources, Standards are offered here from 
the East and from southern points but 
Chicago buyers much prefer the local 
pack and are coming into the market for 
this type of merchandise only when they 
are forced to of necessity. Midwest can- 
ners have a few standard ones still un- 
sold at $1.05 and a few extra standards 
at $1.15 along with a dribble of 303 ex- 
tra standards at $1.55 to $1.60 but all 
offerings put together do not amount to 
very much. 


BEANS — Wax beans continue very 
searce as reported before and the trade 
are losing no time getting orders on the 
books with former sources of supply for 
immediate shipment when ready and the 
sooner the better seems to be the order 
of the day. Distributors also report some 
difficulty in locating the kind of fancy 
green beans they would like in No. 10 
tins although other sizes still appear to 
be in abundance. Ozejrk canners are 
running heavy on the current pack and 
there is considerable evidence of price 
shading as canners there push for the 
available spot business. Standard cuts:in 
308s are easily available at $1.00 with 
extra standards at $1.10 and the quality 
is generally good. 


CORN—This has been a sick market 
but it appears now to be back on the 
road to better health. Sales and move- 
ment have been excellent and prices are 
stronger. It’s quite apparent that the 
bottom has been reached and left behind 
in many cases and buyers here are pay- 
ing more money for corn now than they 
did before. Distributors are finding the 
cheapest corn is now held at $1.10 for 
308s and there isn’t much left at this 
price. Faney grade is firmly held at 
51.20 for whole kernel and $1.25 for 


cream style with every evidence that 
these levels will move higher before too 
long. 

CITRUS — Florida canners have been 
making an effort to push prices higher 
and have actually done so in a few cases 
although it’s still possible to buy fancy 
orange juice at $2.55 for 46 oz. tins. 
Blended can be had at $2.20 and grape- 
fruit juice at $1.65 although any move- 
ment of price levels appears to be up- 
ward. Buyers here are not anxious and 
seem satisfied to buy as needed despite 
warmer weather and the possibilities of 
paying more money for supplies later on. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — It’s a quiet 
market simply because so little is offered 
to buyers who are ready and willing to 
buy if anything in the line of fruits 
which they need were offered. The major 
items such as Cling peaches, Elbertas 
and cocktail are either not offered at all 
or only in shirtail lots. Royal Anne 
cherries from the new pack are ready but 
the trade have been cautious in view 
of the many rumors from the Northwest 
about lower prices. Canners there have 
apparently been able to buy raw stock at 
a lower cost and things could get tough 
for California producers. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canners in 
this area have been rolling along in great 
shape as fruits have been moving well 
due in part to the shortage of goods in 
California. Prune plums and pears are 
cleaning up in great style and about the 
only worry canners have is the carry- 
over of sweet cherries which are expected 
to sell for considerably less money out 
of the new pack. The pack of Royal 
Annes should get under way immediately 
after the fourth of July with Bings start- 
ing about a week later. No spot supplies 
of fancy or standard pears are available 
and the choice still offered consist mostly 
of the less desirable counts, with prices 
strong at $3.50 for 2%s and $12.65 for 
tens. Unsold stocks of prune plums are 
listed at $2.25 for fancy 2%s while tens 
are held at $7.75. Choice grade are 
offered at $2.10 for 2%s and no tens are 
available. 


THERE IS A REASON WHY... 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Movement Steady With Warehouse Stocks 
Lowest In Years—See-Saw Battle On Grow- 
ers Peach Prices Still On—Pineapple Pack 
Figures—Cherry Prices Below Last Year— 
Apricot Pack Getting Underway — Olives 
Strong—Northwest Pea Pack Not Promising 
— Northwest Beans Well Sold — Large 
Asparagus Pack—Salmon Pack Light 
To Date. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 30, 1955 


THE SITUATION —A steady move- 
ment of canned food products is reported 
by the trade, with emphasis on items of 
last season’s pack which are in light 
supply. This includes many items in 
fruits, vegetables and fish. Some dis- 
tributors seem to be buying for immedi- 
ate requirements, with others adding to 
holdings of items that seem lower in 
price than new pack promises to be. 
While it seems difficult to realize, packs 
of some items have been completed for 
the year, or practically so. This includes 
spinach and asparagus, and within a 
short time cherries will be added to this 
list. Prices on most fruits promise to be 
higher than last year, but stocks in first 
hands are much smaller than a year ago. 
Shipping is keeping up well and the 
warehouses of canners in general show 
the smallest inventories in years. 


PEACHES—tThe trade has been show- 
ing much interest during the weék in the 
see-saw battle between growers and 
canners regarding prices to be paid for 
fruit. When growers named a price of 
$80.00 a ton for cling peaches,.some ac- 
cepted this as the market, but others re- 
fused to do so. The rejection is felt to 
have come largely because of the bonus 
plan through which some of the larger 
canners expected to get fruit by paying 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s. mani 10 No. 2% eel PEACHES 
less otherwise Sliced 303s 1.26 No. 10 4. Calif., Cling, Fey., 

cannery unte 2 Texas, Fey., Sl., No. N.Y... Fey., 95 801.82, 
specified. ) No. 10 6.25 2%4's No. 2% 2.90-3.00) 

Wis., Fancy, Diced, No. 10 515 303 .... 1.75 
No. 303 SPINACH No. 10 9.60-9.85 
No. 10 5.00 Tri-State, Fey., 8 2. .80 Std., No. 303 1.65¢1.75 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 No. 303 1.20-1.25 No. 2% (nom.) 2.60 

Colossal 00 No. 10 No. 2% 1.80-1.85 No. 10 9.75-9.00 

Mammoth 4.90 CORN-- No. 10 6.00-6.25 Elberta, Fey., No. 

Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 W.K. Gold. F No. 5.25-5.50 Choice, No. 2%4 3.00 

No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.1 rye 1.12125 Calif., Choice, No. 
Pic., all Gr., No. 2% 1.55-1.80 No. 2% 

N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 10 7.00 etd. No. 308 ee 

= ‘ Std., No. 303 1.00-1.10 TOMATOES + No. 

Mammoth Spears , N 90 No. 2% 3.10-3.15 

No. 303...... “Abel. 2561, 
Tips 65 8.00-8.50 ..(nom,) 8.00 N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%4, Fey...3.85 

o. ¢ oO .00 
No. 1 Pie 1.77% C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.35 Ex. Std., No. 3038.........es 1.40-1.50 Choice : om 
No. 300 2.30 No. 10 7.75-8.25 See (nom.) 8.50-8.75 Standar 5 
“4 Ex. Std., No. 308 1.15-1.20 | New York, Fey., Wh. No. 10, Fey. 13.50 
No. 10 16.00 UX. Std., NO. -lo-l.c 
No. 10 7.00 No. 50 hoice 

BEANS, Srrinciess, GREEN 0021.05 Standard 11.55 

MARYLAND No. 10 5.75-6.50 PINEAPPLE 
1.00 NDIANA, Ex, NO. 15 iian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.95 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 303..1,20-1.25 o. 2% 5 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 1.224,  ‘Std., No. 1 1.05 No. 10 13.10 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., § 02. ...... -90-.95 No. 10 7.00-8.00 Calif., Fev. S.P., No. 303..1. ae Crushed, No. 2 2.40 

No. 303 1.25-1.30 Ex, Std, No. 1.10-1.15 No. 2% 2.95 

No. 2% 2.10 No. 10 6.00-7.00 No. 2% 10.10-10.45 

No. 10 7.25-7.50 Std., No. 303 Choice, NO. 40 

No. 10 5.75-6.50 Ex. Std, NO. 808 308 1.80-1.35 Half Slices, No. 2.25 
New York & Pa. No. 10 6.00-7.00 No. 10 7.25-7.60 No. 2% 2.70 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 Std., No. 303 out Std. No. 303 Lis 10.60-10.80 

3 sv. 2.35 Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02..... .85-.90 No 10 6.25 PRUNE PLUMS 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 No. 303 1.25-1.821% N.W., Choice, No. 

No. 10 8.25 No. 10 7.75 TOMATO CATSUP No. 10 és 7.75 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 308......1.30-1.40 .85-.95 Calif., Fey., 14 Y., 1.55 

No. 10 1.15 1.22%-1.42% No. 10 
Cut, No. 308.......... No. 10 8.00-8.25 Ind., Fey. Nom. No. 10 1.16 

-50-7. Bix, Bed... 164 1.70 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, No. 10 (NOM.) 11.00-12.00 
1.55-1.60 Md., Fey., No. 10 Nom 
cy., 2 sv., BOB 
Wisconsin Ex, Std., 2'sv., No. 303......1.55-1.60 TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) JUICES 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 No. 10 8.00 Nom. CITRUS, BLENDED 

No. 10 13.50-13.75 1.35-1.40 No. 10 (per doz.).... .Nom. Fla., No. 2 1,001.05 

3 sv., No. 303 2.00 No. 10 7.50 Md., Fey., 100/6 2 20-2.30 
Poe peg ye weer 4 sv., No. 308 1 85 TOMATO PUREE No. 10 4.45 

No. 10 7.0 Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2.1.65 

No. 10 7.75 Std, 3 NO. 1.25-1.30 No. 2% 1.95 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308... 1.30 ~ 6.75 Md. No. 10 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 7.50 Ungraded, No. ORANGE 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 Nan 40... 6.65 Fla., No. 2 1 16-1.25 
0-2.65 
Sta. Cut, No 308 Maryland Sweets No. 10 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 1.30 East, Fey., No. 808... 1.25-1.80 PINEAPPLE 
No. 10 7.50 No. 10 6.85  Hawatian, Fey., No. 1.00 

Std., Ung., No. 808... 1,201.25 Calif. (gravensteins) 46 2.12% 
Bx, SUA, SV 1.35-1.40 7.00 BO. SOB, 1.50-1.55 No. 10 4.40 

5 sv. 1.25-1.80 Midwest Alaskas No. 10 9.50 TOMATO Re 
N.W. Blue Lake BOB 2.50 N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 Md., Fey., No. 1.20-1.25 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.97% No. 10 13.50 Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 02z.....2.70 46 oz. as 2 net 

Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 308’s..1.00-1.05 No. 1 sap 5 oz. +r 
NO; BOR 1.10 NO. 1.70 Halves, Fey., 8 02. 85 Ind., Fey., NO. 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. No. 10 9.25 No. 303 2.10-2.15 2.40-2.50 

No. 10 ... 5.50 Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 1.45 No. 2% No. 10 

No. 10 8.25 No. 10 12.00 Cart. Fey ., We. 1.10- 

BEANS, LIMA 4 sv., No, 308 1.30 Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 46 02. 2.50 

MIDWEST No. 10 7.25 No. 303 2.00-2.10 No. 10 4.75 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303........2.00-2.30 BOS 1.25 No. 2% 3.10-3.20 FISH 

No. 10 12.00 Midwest Rwaets Std., No. 24 092.80 SALMON—PER CASE 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..........:00 1.60 Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.55 No. 10 9.85-10.10 Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 28.00-29.00 
10 .. 9.50 No. 10 ..... 8.25 CHERRIES (New Pack) 14's 

RI- STATES 1.40 P.S. Sockeye, No. IT ...... 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 ay RB.P., Water, No, 16.50-17.50 

ma Ungraded, No. Tall, No. 1 (nom. = 26 

Medium 1.75 60 (nom.) 15.00-1¢.00 

Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 303..1.35 No. 303 17.00 

BEETS No. 10 7.50 No. 2% 4.25 1's 9.50-10.00 
5 sv., No. 308 1.30 No. 10 15.00 SARDINES—Per Case 

Fey. Sto. 903 7.25 No. 21%4 4.00 Maine, Oil 6.50 

WISCONSIN PUMPKIN COCKTAIL Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 8 Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 Fey., No. 303 2.20-2.25 TUNA—Pur Case 

No, B08. 1.15-1.20 (nom.) 1.40 No. 2% 3.45-3.62% Fey., White Meat, 14's...... 
Diced, No. 303 -90-1.00 (mom.) 5.15 _ 12.75-13.00 Fey., Light Meat, 14’s...... 

4.75-5.00 SAUERKRAUT Choice, No, 303 2.20 Std., Light Meat... 10.50-11.00 
Cut, Bo: BOB 90-1.00 Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92%-.95 No. 2% 3.42% Chunks 

No. 10 5.00 1.00-1.07% No. 10 12.25 Grated 7.50-8. 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
hree times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (6) 80 
gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with Scraper Agitators; 
(30) Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (8) 
Copper Tanks 1723 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 
(20) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining 
from closed breweries; Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting 
Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Link Belt Tomato Peeling Merry-Go-Round; 
Haynie Sealder; Niagara Washer; Soak Tank Washer; Ayars 
No. 10 Tomato Filler; Three-Way Exhaust Box; Robins Reel 
Spinach Washer; Wolfinger Beet Quartering Machine; Three 
Sieve Hydro Pea Grader; Kyler Boxer; Kyler Labeler; FMC 
Shaker Washer; Retorts. W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Nar- 
berth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Russell Continuous Cooker and motorized Boxer 
for #1 cans, $2,900.00 for both; terms to responsible buyer. Also 
have new 2%” Blow-Off Valve for Boiler $30.00; 42” Juice or 
(andy Thermometer $30.00; American-Marsh Boiler Feed Pump 
1'2” inlet 14” outlet driven by 1 HP 3 ph. Motor $70.00; 96,000 
now #2 size 3-B Brand Tomato Labels 50 cents per M. Address 
i: quiries to: Don Hope, P. O. Box 185, Cicero, Ind. Phone: 149. 


“OR SALE—One Angelus Closing Machine #29P set for 
= ' cans; one 60 HP HRT Brick Set Boiler will trade for 30 HP 
U right or Scotch Marine Boiler. Adv. 55191, The Canning Trade. 


‘OR SALE—Robins No. 2 Washer & Soak Tank; Farquhar 
Sc ting and Trimming Table; 2 Ayars Niagara Tomato Wash- 
er ; Langsenkamp Juice Extractor Model 1650 S-A with 5 HP 
M. cor (new); FMC Juice Extractor Model 75; FMC Tomato 
Ci .pper & Pump Model M C 122 with 10 HP Motor (new); 
F) © 4 Unit Pasteurizer with Taylor Controls; Ayars 24 pocket 
Juve Filler SS, set for 2’s & 46 oz. Cans; Spinner Cooler (Am. 
Meh. Co.) 82’ long. W, B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 
11, Md. Phone CHesapeake 3-6506. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Five ton and 212 ton Standard Steel Fish Presses. 
Adv. 55189, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORY 


WANTED—To purchase Tomato Cannery in Middle West or 
East. Prefer company with operating loss carry-over. Submit 
details of capacity, type of equipment and price. Adv. 55173, 
The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation, Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll tee 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3- 4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Ince., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—We buy job lots, distressed and salv- 
age canned foods of all sizes. Adv. 55174, The Canning Trade. 


LULING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Industrial Depart- 
ment, wishes to contact experienced plant owner-operator who 
would be interested in locating food processing plant in Luling. 
Details as to labor, fuel, power, water and locations and products 
available for processing gladly furnished. Luling Chamber of 
Commerce, Luling, Tex. 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS e SMALL COST 
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MARKET NEWS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


up to $7.50 a ton more than the price 
named by growers. At this writing 
$73.00 a ton is suggested as the base 
price of cling peaches, with this coming 
close to $80.00 a ton, with the bonus fig- 
ured in. And to add to the general con- 
fusion the Cling Peach Advisory Board, 
headed by B. H. Benidt, has come out 
with an announcement that the crop is 
now estimated at 499,086 tons, or greater 
by 56,000 tons than the crop of 1954. 


PINEAPPLE—A feature of the week 
has been the bringing out by the Pine- 
apple Growers Association of Hawaii of 
a report covering the packs, deliveries 
and inventories for the pack year ended 
May 31, 1955. These include both Ha- 
waiian and foreign operations of mem- 
bers. The pack of pineapple for the year 
amounted to 17,976,739 cases, and that 
of pineapple juice was 14,291,984 cases. 
Inventories of pineapple at the end of 
the pack year totaled 5,802,117 cases, 
against 6,672,073 cases a year earlier. 
Inventories of juice at the end of the 
pack year were 5,390,766 cases, against 
4,563,764 cases. Deliveries of canned 
pineapple during the pack year totaled 
18,846,695 cases, against 17,976,739 cases 
the year before, while those of juice were 
13,464,982 cases, against 14,291,984 for 
the previous pack year. 


CHERRIES—Canning of cherries is un- 
der way, and opening prices have made 


an appearance. These are well below the 
spot prices that have been prevailing and 
reflect large crops in both California and 
the Pacific Northwest. Lists show con- 
siderable variance, but No. 2% are being 
offered at $4.60 for fancy, $4.25 for 
choice and $4.00 for standard. Most offer- 
ings of No. 10 choice seem to center 
around $15.00. While out but a few days, 
list prices are being shaved here and 
there, it is understood. 


APRICOTS — Apricots are maturing 
fast and some canning is under way in 
the earlier districts. Canners are re- 
ported to be paying $100 a ton for fruit 
from the Winters district, but the choice 
fruit comes from the Santa Clara Valley 


-and districts around San Francisco Bay. 


No opening prices have been reported, 
so far. 


The canned ripe olive market is very 
strong, sales of late having kept up ex- 
ceptionally well. Prices are largely with- 
out change but here and there prices on 
a few items which were lowered by some 
a few weeks ago have been restored to 
former levels. A decision on the mar- 
keting order under discussion in recent 
weeks will be announced in a few days. 


PEAS — The trade has been advised 
that the pea pack in the Pacific North- 
west will be materially cut in size be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions. In 
Eastern Washington a drought of five 
weeks duration has seriously damaged 
the crop and the pack there is estimated 


at but 50 percent of normal. Western 
Washington has had about normi! 
weather conditions and crops have suf. 
fered little damage, except by early fros: 
in some areas. 


BEANS — Movement of green beans 
has picked up somewhat of late and 
holdings in some important Coast dis- 
tricts are encouragingly light. Some 
groups have sold and delivered 90 per. 
cent of last season’s pack, especially 
Northwest canners, and it is estimated 
that for this area about 80 percent is out 
of canners’ hands. Most of the price 
reductions that have been in effect in 
recent months have been on the lower 
grades. 


ASPARAGUS — The asparagus can- 
ning season in California extended right 
up to the end of June this year and the 
output has been a large one. The out- 
put may prove the largest on record, that 
of all-green having been especially large. 
As was the case last year, the pack of 
green-tipped and white has not been of 
record-breaking size, and this led to 
operations right up to the end of the 
season. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska are 
to the effect that the pack of salmon is 
less than last year to a corresponding 
date. Some sales of new pack are re- 
ported at the same prices that have been 
prevailing for 1954 pack in recent weeks. 
A few sales of chums have been reported 
at $16.50 a case. 


Contributions Welcomed 


Helen (in movies): ‘‘Doesn’t the hero ride beauti- 
fully? Just as though he were part of the horse.” 


Gerald: “Which part?” 


SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


highway. 


Two inveterate golf bugs had just landed on the 12th 
green of their club course when a funeral procession 
slowly wound its way past them on the adjoining 


One of the golfers respectfully doffed his cap and 


bowed his head low until the cortege disappeared. 
“That was a nice gesture, George,” said the other 


golfer. “I had no idea you were so sentimental.” 
George picked up his putter and carefully measured 
the distance to the hole. 


“Well, it was the least I could do,” he said. “Two 


It was rugged mountain country, and very large 
families were the custom. One day two old fellows met 
at the country store, and one said: “You chance to be 
a relative of Eph Hornbuckle over on Redbird Creek?” 

“T been told we’re distant kin,” was the reply. “I’m 
the oldest young’un, Eph’s the seventeenth.” 


At a popular port all the crew asked for shore leave 
except one man. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked the officer. ‘‘Are you the 
only sailor that hasn’t got a wife in this port?” 

“No. I’m the only one that has!” 
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more days and we would have been married 25 years.” 


“Eph( did yo’ all know dat Jonah done spent three 
days in de stomach ob a whale?” 

“Humph! Dat ain’t much. Mah uncle wuz longer 
dan dat in de stomach of a alligator.” 

“Sho nuff! How Ieng?” 

“He dar yet.” 


Pappy: “You been seein’ Nellie nigh on to a yer. 
What are your intentions?” 
Hillbilly: “You mean I got a choice?” 
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